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ABSTRACT 

An altamativa conceptualisation of organisational 
povar is propoaad. Powar as a "systaa of facilitation,'* in contrast 
to povar as a "aystaa of authority" is asplorad and ralatad to 
aducational adjainistration practicas. Tha aducational t rands of 
clinical suparviaion and individuallsad prograaming vithin spacial 
aduoation ara analyaad to illustrata how tha radafinition of povar as 
a facilitativa aystaa prasants a viabla altamativa paradigm. 
Charaetaristics of facilitativa povar includa incraasad autonomy and 
dactaion mahitig of profaaaional staff, ancouragamant of innovativa 
problam-^lving approachas, and raduction of tha cantrality of tna 
administrator tola. Professional povar generated tv a system of 
facilltaticm, or power through others, is distinguished from formal 
aothority, or povar over others. A conclusion is that professional 
povor is most effective in truly professional settings, of which 
individual autonomy is a primary el<UMnt. (44 references) (LMI) 
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Z. ZatzodnetioB 

TiM •ducational r«foxB aovwMnt has ba«n changing how powar 
is «esreissd in schools, yst acadodc thsoriss about 
organisational powsr hava not antioipatad thasa changas. We 
oontinua to charactarisa powar as a systaa of authority that 
d^pands haavily on foraal organisational rolas. For axaapla, 
aost rasaaroh in aducational administration dascribas how laadars 
(usually principals and suparintandants) axarcisa powar from the 
tqp down. Thay siaultanaously sanaga and laad, coach and 
avaluata. Thay also sadiata anviroraMntal praasuras, coordinate 
divarsa activities, and try to provide a virl^^le symbol of 
educational values and virtues. Even wh^^a these leadere^ do not 
visibly exercise power or influence ov^^r others, activities of 
others are directed towarda thes as dtfclsion-aakars, problem 
solvers, and providers of organizational legit iiaacy and reward. 

The central ity of these formal roles embodies an 
intellectual thesis about power which argues that authority 
structures mirror actual influence and that power flows 
vertically (hierarchical authority) . The traditional antitiier as 
to this argument is that power is pervasive and no structure is 
needed (anarchism) or that pow«»r is pervasive and all »ay have 
equal vote in decisions (participative deaocrracy) . '.cx> of these 
arguments are extreme stances that seem impracticjt. unc J ; \ot 
raflect what occurs in most large coaqplex organizacions. 
Similarly, few argue that top-domi hierarchies in schools fully 
describea how power is actually exercised. 

In this PH^ ve propose 3>. alternative conceptualization to 
traditional interpretationi of organizational power. Power as a 
"system of facilitation" is csharactarized by mutuality emC 
synergy within tho structurtbd organizational setting of public 
•diools. lie develop the argument by presenting and critiquing 
the prevailing authoritative emphasis in %rritings on power. He 
then introduce and dismiss the participatory and libertarian 



POWIS AS X HgTtTIM or HUnORXTT* VIR8U8 
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Z* ZBtrodiiotioB 

Thm educational raforn aovamant has baan changing how power 
ia axarciaad in achoola, yat acadaaic thaoriaa about 
organisational powar hava not anticipated theae changes. We 
continue to characterize power aa a ayatem of authority that 
depends heavily on foraal organizational rolea. For example, 
Bost reaearch in educational adMiniatration describes how leaders 
(usually principala and superintendents) exercise power from the 
top down* They sisultaneously manage and lead, coach and 
evaluate. They alao mediate environmental pressures, coordinate 
diverse activities, and try to provide a virl^^le symbol of 
educational values and virtues* Ei^en wh^;.3 these leaderi» do not 
visibly exercise power or influence ov^r others, activities of 
others are directed towards them as cW:;;ls ion-makers, problem 
solvers, and providers of organizational legitimacy and reward. 

The centrality of these formal roles embodies an 
intellectual thesis about power which argues that authority 
structures mirror actual influence and that power flows 
vertically (hierarchical authority) c The traditional antith^ as 
to this argxamant is that power is pervasive and no structure is 
needed (anarchism) or that pernor is pervasivs and ali may have 
eqpial vote in decisions (participative democracy). cf these 

arguments are extreaw stances that seem impracticu n:2t 
reflect what occurs in most large complex orqani^acions. 
Similarly, few argue that top^dowii hier^^rchiea in schools fully 
describes how power is actually €:.xercised. 

Zn this paper we propose a . alternative conceptualisation to 
traditional interpretations of .organizational power. Power as a 
"^system of facilitation" is characterized by mutuality at:;<I 
synergy within tho structur4e<d organizational setting of public 
schools. We develop the argument by presenting and critiquing 
the prevailing authoritative emphasis in writings on power. We 
then introduce and dismiss the participatory and libertarian 
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vppxQtkdOM to pov«r. W» &rgu« that •ducational raforn, with 
iKCTMiiiiig •Bjj^sia on ooXlaboratlon and profastlonalism, makas a 
naiir ri^piraach particulAxrly approprlata for intarprntin? what 
ft'stnally oosurs in ii*X2 districts, acheola, and 
•finally; «• C2*ttin« two rqprss^ntativo aduoatioral tr«<iMi«: 
Olinical suparvisSon and individualiiad adueatiOi al piogranaing 
vithiJi spaeial aduoation. Thass axaiplas itlu8tJr^ v« ;h« extant 
to which a FAccivs^ptualisation of powar as a syst.a» .> 
faeilit«tloK profvidas a battar asqplanation of pewer ^.u 
adnoatloMl sattings and is a viabla altamativa pAradig:^. tc 
dafining powar as a systaa of authority. 

XZ. fsaditioaal DafiaitioBs of vesar 

Sdiicatimal adainistrat ion's currant authoritative 
datlnitlon of powar cSn ba found in tha Aiiarican Educational 
Rasaar^ Association 'a wivi»>*v*fc nf Rimrdh on adneafclonai 
majn^ffr mttofi (Boyan, 1987) . In that handboolc, Abbott and 
Carachao i\9B7, p. 117) dafina powar as; 

tbm ttr>nt ganaric and sost ancospassing tarn in a 

conoaptualisation of dosinaticm in social 

intaraction. ..a foroa that detamlnaa behavioral 

otttcoaas in an intended direction in a situation 

involving huaan interaction. 
They argue that in practice the only two real sources of powar in 
any organisation are forsal authority or prestige. Both are 
daaonstratad only through dosinance of others. Their approach 
Charactarisas powr aa a avtaa of author itv. 

Thia definition ia consistent with social science traditions 
of studying powar, including thoae focuaing apecifically on powar 
in organisations. Pfeffer (1981:3), for inatance, urges us to 
recognise and aaasura powar by "the ability of thoae who possess 
poller to bring about tha oatooaaa they deaira." Hia diacussion 
ineorpora^M two aignKieant iaauea: the preaused ability of 
those with powar to ovarcopa the reaistance of others and tha 
ability to obtain preferr.^ outcoaea where there ia uncertainty 
or dissansus about choices (Pfeffer, 198 it 3-7). Abbott and 
Caracdieo (1987: 242) explicitly exclude peraonal power, regarding 
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it M « psychological rathor than organisational construct, while 
Pfaffst triss to intsgrsts both psrsonal and organizational 
diwiiwioiw. Iiiks Abbott and.Carsohso, Pfsffsr's approach 
Ifidevptorstss structurs and function, and dsals with conssnsus and 
ccmflifit. Thsss traditional trsstasnts of powsr ars consistsnt 
idLtH iMith thtt structural-functionalist normativs thsoriss of 
StttiefaslB, WStosr, and Parsons, and ths conflict thaorias of Hobbas 
«ind llttk. Alaost all such dsf initicms of organisational povar 
aalmovdsdga poirsr as fondanantally relational and intaractiva, 
*«ttt f ir^v^ tbs ^.ittonstration of povsr only in overt acts of 
dosinatAon. 

In traditional theory, the primary alternative to power as 
dosination in an authority systra has been participatory 
sajligssa^it, soj^^ttyt^s es^rsssed as classical Surqpean anarcho- 
«yr»dilcallifm. purely participative encroach advocates 
^E^X^ee Axection of aanagsscnt as veil as policy developsent 
exsriised throu^ direct deaocracy (Bernstein, 1976; Zwerdling, 
ItfO) . this tradition, developsd and sustained by employee 
owiarahip in the O.S. and Europe is relevant to the current 
discussions about site-based aanagttsent of schools, but is 
difficult to visualise as either an explanation or a prescriptive 
aotel for today's public schools. The burden of externally 
iaposed regulatimis and policies sakes fully independent schools 
virtually iiqpbiMible. The expectations of parents for a 
traditiMial mywbol in the principalship also creates public 
relations issuss. Teacher desires for classroos independence for 
thsasslves and for their colleagues also silitate against full 
verkplaoe deaoeracy with explicit responsibility for professional 
paars. Bacauss direct deaocracy necessarily increases aeetings, 
it inoraases tha tias pressure aost teachers already feel and 
iaosaaaas uncertainty and aabiguity because deaocratic policy 
aiklBg is usually less stable and consistent than bureaucratic 
didcaa. As cm teacher put it, «Z would never go into a school 
liiieii bad a staffromi where every decision we aade had to be by 
vote and «a followed the vot<*" (Sikes, at al., 1985, p. 144). 
Ma saae facts of organisational life sake anarchic alternatives 
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infMuiibltt. Nhils dttfinitlons of pow«r as a systn of authority 
mmmtt a gastalt of "top-downnMs," vorKplaca d«aocracy aasunas 
•B alaoct aqually rastrictiva "bottoia-upnasa," and anarchiaa 
allow no pradictability at all. In practioa, bottoa-up ayatena, 
v ha tt ar daflnabla aa foraal or inforaal organiiation, aarva as 
oottAtar-balanoaa to, rathar than altamativaa of, powar axarciaad 
ttom tha top dofim. 

In pzaotica, «a know that principala', taachara', and 
supariatandanta' actiona and aupactationa hava thaoriaa of powar 
built into than. For axaapla, adainlstratora hava baan daacribad 
aa ooordinatera, aa circulatora of information, aa boundary 
a p an nar a, and aa conflict raaolvara fPitnar, 1982) . Thay do 
plaaaiag and a^aduling and aoaa budgating. Thay hava only 
liidtad accaaa to what goaa on in daacrooaa. Thair activitiss 
ara largaly facilitativa. Hanaon (1985) and othara argua that 
apaoif ic araaa ara cadad by taachara and adainiatratora to ona 
anothar whila othara ara "eontaatad apharaa." Howavar, currant 
aducaatlMial inno^ti«)a— inatructional laadarahip, aita-baaad 
aanagaaant, aainatraaaing, clinical aiqparviaion— proaiaa changas 
toe tMkcStmt and adainiatrator profaaaionaliaa and for achool 
organisation itaalf in waya that aay axtand vail bayond tha 
ahifting of apaoif ic contaatad apharaa. niaaa aovaaanta uas 
prpfaaaipnal knowladga, aa a source of intamal political powar 
naw, oftan aanipulativa waya. Tha naw knowladga and skilla, 
howavar, aay only aarva to highlight araaa of ignoranca, 
ouriously ineraaaing intardapandancy, tha naad for truat, and the 
daairability of facilitativa aanagaaant. Moraovar, thay thraaten 
tha at^ua quo, which had baan baaad on profaaaionally and 
ocgaaitatienally dafinad autonoaouo apharaa, and tha 
ocganitational ayabol atruotura which Nayar and Rowan (1977) 
rapind ua ia tootad daaply in tha axparianca and tradition of 
ia^ican aehooia. 

XXS« fovar aad tha fveblaa of Idueational vrofaaaioaaliaa 

Traditional daf initiona ara not adaquata to daacriba and 
pilpdiot activitiaa or ralationahipa batwaan profassionals insida 
iaoraaaingly profaacional aducational buraaucraciaa. Tha 
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\mx lltteMtuM htm «aphMig«d oenfliets iMitvMn 
•Ad bUMiiMicnemtle orimtatloiuit prof«Miional 
•aft if^M elMli with bttrMuorttie tiMOs for 
:loB and lMid9«t«sir eontrol. This arguamt aissM th« 
bot|t- af art iciiiil ,1 ip and ponwr. Taaohars and school 
aea pipafaaaipiialf ifriaftion, 19S6) . Thair work 
iiryoliria coharant and aietandad training, 
LcA, a oli«tt oHioitation, and liaitad 
aa|,t-^?i9ia«tion (Ititaar, 1977). Mora aaaantial to 
pvaetioa, h t em m ve, ia taa^ara' naada for aai»addad 
^and judgiMital diacration. Soliationa to, or avan 
aiii|MMl^ to, problaaa of individual and group laaming oannot 
to ataadardiiad fonnalaa. In fact, taatfhara fraguantly 
in^ word and daad buraaueratio prafarancaa for 
itaiMterdiaad dafinitimia of, and aolutiona to, profaaaional 
iaaaaa l3Mqr faca. Profaaaional ragairananta for daaling with 
thlfe > jgatola— introdttoaa aouroaa of powar and pr^laa aolving 
atci^fcaiiaa that do not approxiaata top-down axarciaa of 
avrtiioril^. 

Sign^ticantly, taachara and adainiatratora hava bacoaa aora 
l^faaaionalisad as tha knowladga baaa of taaching and laaming 
has haeoawi lar^^ and aora aophiatioatad. Educational 
^tofaaaiona hava Jbaeoaa aora apaeialisad and diffarantiatad. 
^eaiaing tiaaa hava incraaaad for antry prograaa and continuing 
adapation^ Profaaaional aaa.f-c<maciottanMia haa grown as tha 
ii^fr taa o har unUmm hava baoona, paradoxically, both aora 
aill^aili^had voA lagitiaata, whila at tha aaaa tiaa bacoaing 
jM^^^^et^fcmiAB ot r%twem (Soltia, 1987). Siailarly, 
|p|jN|iat»l»iva tgainiiiig haa baco«a aora foraal and rigorous, with 
ffi Iniaaa ralatimta and laadarahip akilla. 
Lti6 ItoeirMg^ ttid aartif icatien b acoaas a aourca of powar 
i^ljbha buraaueratio organisation, yat ara axaroiaad within 
Sl« Mota alao that taachara hiatorically hava baan vigilant in 
j ^ ga taefcin g tha intagrity of thair own claaarooa and ganarally 
baan willing to traapass on thair collaaguas' 
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Rowavsr, t«ach«rs and administrators au intsrdsp^ndent, 
with individual and oollaetiva "suocass" raflscting mutual 
dtpiMdimcs on sach othar. Rasaareh on affactiva, axcallant, and 
•MapXary spools and on school i^provaaant has aaphasizad this 
ralatimiship (Austin & GariMr, 1985) . Tha axtant of cooparation 
and rainforc«Mnt batvaan taachars and adainistrators is 
raflaotad in i^t thay prasant and raprasant to thair publics. 
Daspita similar backgrounds, common axpariancas and shared 
vorkplacas, taachars and administrators of tan do not collaborate 
affaetively with one another. Fraquantly they appear to occupy 
separata cognitive space, misunderstanding each other's actions 
and to compete in "contested sidieres" {Hanson, 1985) . This is 
frequently true as well for relationships between teachers with 
different specialties (Kerr, 1985) . These problems come into 
sharper focus as schools struggle with increasing studant 
diversity, the intrusion of family and community problems into 
schools, mainstreaming of handicapped children, and with "site- 
basad management." Exercise of top-down, authoritative power in 
this setting of cross-cutting interdependencies often exacerbates 
tansicms and mains prcAlam-solving more difficult. 

As educational reform creates both more professional tools 
and mora professional interdepandancies, instead of formulating 
policies and mandating com>liance, administrators increasingly 
facilitate and broker interim solutions and subsequent 
adaptations. They use teachers to effect solutions and are used 
themselves, in the process, they help teachairs use one another's 
knovladge in the absence of precisely shared expertise, knowledge 
bases, and assumptions. These activities implicitly recognize 
P» axisteiKM of multiple solutions to complex educational 
problems. 

A focus only on formal authority, dominance, and coercion — 
"power over"— ignores ways in which professionals actually use 
one another's power even %rtiere they may not understand it. They 
use "power through" one another, ^ere learning and problem- 
solving are mutual and are negotiated on the basis of collegial, 
reciprocal norms. According to the rhetoric of school reform. 
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■diool iMidars should hslp provids rssourcss— hxman and natsrial- 
•tHat nks thsir staffs aors sf fsotivs individually and hslp 
tbmig staffs work togothsr aoro sffsotivsly. This is 
aoooaplishod through thou^tful and ssnsitivs hxman rssourcs 
wmmtrnmnt, in short, lsad«rs aro aiqMctsd to uss thsir sxpsrt 
•^tainistrativs and tsaching knowlsdgs to facilitats through their 
foxaal authority position. Kantsr (1989) arguss that in ths 
int»gdspondant highly nstvorksd eorporats world, giants must now 
loiam to danoa with mm another. This is no lass trus of 
•dueators who, by traditional prsfarsnoa, hava valued and 
dafmdad thair indapMidanca and a^onoay. And educators haSEft 
bom Isaming to dance. Ths exaaples of special education and 
eXinioal sv^rvision show how practice has preceded theoretical 
advances uid thus leads up to a new definition of power as a 
systaaa of facilitation. 

rr. ZllttstratiTe maple li Speeial ■duoatioa and the z.B.v. 

UNMSSS 

What is power in special education and how is it exercised? 
Special education, in the post-P.L. 94-142 sra, provides an 
illustration of how the context and the reality of power in 
school settings aake it necessary to reconceptualize power. 
Prograa design and delivery in special education strsss an alaost 
contimious interactive process of assessaent and instruction. It 
fre^pmitly requires the integration of interdependent, and 
sopstiaes coapeting, profsssional expertiss and political 
interests. Typically, regular classrooa tsachers rsfsr, school 
piQfeiiologists assess, principals facilitate, and teaas consisting 
of saiveral inrofessi<mals place studsnts and evaluate progress 
threiK^ the X.I. Pi process. Specialists then deliver specific 
pg og raa a to individuals or saall groups of students inside or 
otttaida of the iragalar elaasrooa. 

The I. I. P. process in special education has four singular 
features which have bogun to spread to regular education as well. 
Pi^t, eadi situation— each child— is by definition special and 
unique , entitled to individual assessaent and an individual 
inregraa. With vague diagnostic categories, wids variation in 
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l«b«ls frcm jurisdiction to jurisdiction, and an i^psrfact fit 
bstHMii problaM and availabla prograas, aost apacial naads 
children bacotaa "pro j acta," sub j act to aaatings, nagotiations, 
and dsoisions (Zallar, 1990) . 

Sacmd, spacial aduoation ia viaibly Itarativa, in that 
pl ac aaa n t daoiaiona ara not final and hava to ba raviavad and 
ranawa d axplicitly at laast on an annual baaia. Moraovar, 
ragular and spacial adueation taacAiara and parants aonitor 
prograss daring aach yaar, and adjustsants or changaa in 
plaesMitt and program fraqumtly occur in nid-yaar. Spacial 
adueation has an indataninata natura, aa aducatora aaarch for 
prograas that will "vork" for aach individual atudant. 

Third, tha currant asphaaia on Bainatraaning blurs tha 
boundarias batvaan ragular and apacial adueation. Spacial 
educators atraaa aach atudant 's individuality, focussing on 
specific techniques for identifiable pr^leas. Regular claasroos 
taaohers, by contraat, ara by necessity grotqp oriented and norm- 
driven. The consultant aodal, vhereby apacial iata work vith 
teachers rather than directly vith atudanta (Weat t Idol, 1987) 
requires teachers to share apace and atudanta. Collaboration 
brings both tensions and opportunities aa teaohara aeek to 
negotiate latent and nanifeat diffarencea in pedogogic atyla and 
instructional philosophy, and learn for themselves how to work as 
a team rather than alone with atudanta. 

Fourth, apeoial aduoaticm ia axplicitly and implicitly a 
political process to which participants bring special righta and 
resources not alwaya present in other educational aattinga. Tha 
X.I.P. process requires consensus: each participant must agree 
with the I. I. p. and affix hia or her aignatura to tha final 
dooaeat. Ifhile thia regulation waa deaignad to protect parents' 
and cftdldran'a rights, it als{» gives teachara and apecialiats 
lifverage. The ability to participate actively in the process is 
reinforced by esqpertise in special education and familiarity with 
the lav. To summarise, apacial education haa becoaa lass of a 
decision structure amenable to authoritative, top-down power, and 
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■on of an opmn and oontinual political procoss that has multi- 
Olxoetlonal, ■ulti^dlMiiaional inputs and broad basod lagitiaacy. 

Authoritativa poiiar in thaaa eireuaatancaa is not practical, 
•uildiag Adsinistraters havs diff ioulty dsvsloping and 
lipl slanting polieiss vhsra axo^ption is ths rula and ^ara thay 
anst dafar to ^taff axpartisa. Moot principals hava littla 
txaiaing in spacial aduoation (Davis, 1990; clarka, 1984) . In 
additioii, thay ara oftan not knovladgaabla abut currant 
prngri—tio and lagal issuas that ara aspaoially isportant in 
apaoiai adnoation. Nhila priaeipals assuaa rasponaibility for 
•paeial saxvioas in thair building, thay ara liaitad in thair 
povar baoausa spaeialists ara oftan itinarant, and raport both to 
oantral of tioa spaoial aducation adainistration and to tha 
building principals whara thair prograas ara housad (Liats & 
Tcm\; 1979? Saga « Burrallo, 19tC). Cantral offica staff nay 
net ba vail inJoraad about apacif ic circuastancaa in aach school 
building. Building adainistratora, aaldoa trainad in spaoial 
aduoation, aay not ba knovladgaabla about currant lagal and 
prograMMtio issuaa. Naithar administration has ooaplata 
control, and oftan thay ara coapatitiva to tha datriaant of both 
staff ralationa on-sita and of sarvica to atudants. Facilitation 
to build eooparation batvaan building and district haadquartars 
and b at va a n spaoialiata and ganaralists vorking at tha saaa sits 
is tha i^aal prooaaa for affactivaly achiaving autually 
aeoaptabla aduca«ional goals. 

In affaot, no ona has povar and avaryona has povar. 
tuooaasful qpaoial aducation prograaa hava participants who usa 
ona anethar craativaly and affioiantly. Adainistrators provida 
rasouroaa, including qpaoa and funda for prograaa and aaatings. 
•paeialists prcsida axpartiaa and, bacausa thay ara itinarant, 
nateworks. Clasarooa t aac h ar a provida a villingnass to disrupt 
reiitinas and to do nav laaming on bahalf of individual atudants. 
Paraata and advocataa provida ahargy that prods tha systaa into 
aetlon. Ooodvill, trust, raciprocity, and coaproaisa ara parts 
of tha procaas baeauaa spacial aducation raquiras constant 
adjttstaanta and aany foraal aaatinga. Arranging coabinationa of 
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pttopls yitko can work •ff«ctiv«ly with on« anothar i> a kay 
oQopcHMnt of facilitation in ^pocial aducation, avan mora than in 
othar typaa of adueational prograas. Facilitativa poircr includas 
famaring axtamal raaourcaa; buf faring problaaa coaing from 
oaatral adminiatration, paranta, or tha public; and providing 
ataff davalopaart in collaborativa akilla. It ia particularly 
appropriata, and parhapa avan naoaaaary, for aducating apacial 
n aa d a ohildran. 

To aaka thia iaagary Bora conerata, conaidar apacial 
adttoatimi aa a profaaaional procaas. It conaiata of thraa 
intarralatad activitiaa: naada aaaaaaaant, raaourca allocation 
throu^ aaaignaant of children and profaaaional ataff, and 
prograa dalivary. Thaaa activitiaa ara iaplicitly profaaaional 
and taehnical, and. can qparata indapandantly of foraal po%rar. 
Waada HBtlllfirt i> * procaaa that ia both loiowladga-baaad and 
oollagial. it bringa togathar thoaa paranta and taachara vHio 
know individual atudanta intiaataly with apaoialiata in languaga, 
aovaaaot, and payohology. Tha apaoialiata bring diffarant 
diaoiplinary and asqpariantial axpartiaa to tha diacxiaaiona of 
aadi atttdant'a naada. Actual aaatinga hava political ovartonaa 
in that participanta ara influanoad by adBiniatratora' right to 
aooapt or vato taaa daciaiona and by taaa aaabara' of tan 
eoapating paradigaa. Navarthalaaa, naada asaaaaaant ia idaally 
ta<dmieal and rational. Tha procaaa rapraaanta collagial 
profaaaionaliaa in ita ganaric fora: individuala collactivaly and 
coqparativaly apply thair knowladga of ganaral phanoaana in thair 
own ^aoialty to an Individual atudant. Nhathar tha auparviaing 
adaini^itrator ia a apacial aduoatlon diractor or tha principal, 
tha adainiatrativa tola ia ralativaly aaall. 

**tnifTTir AllflSl^lfin aiailarly profaaaionally aabaddad. 
Adaiaiatratofa ara i^iponaibla for ataff aaaignaanta, but thaaa 
asa inoldantal to group aaaaaaaanta of individual childran. In 
puBt, X.I.P. taaac ara inoluaiva and of tan invita additional 
pttlbielpation. it ai^t avan ba arguad that tha advocacy 
potantiaX of apacial aducation aay incraaaa tha axtant of 
profaaaional praetida by raquiring ataff to bring profaaaionally 
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justifi2J)l« •vid«nc« to th«ir sharad p«rc«ptions. RMourcs 
•1 location aay b« adainistarod by a hiararchically idantifiad 
laadar, but ha or aha ia to rapraaant tha conaanaua of tha I.E. P. 
taaa. Vhia raaponaibility raquiraa akilla in both facilitation 
and nagotiation. Agraaaant aay not ba coqplata, tha aatch 
batwaan availabla prograaa and idantifiad naada iaparfact, and 
raaouroaa aay ba ahort. 

As pgaaraa da; ivarv aovaa towarda tha conaultant aodal 
daacribad by Waat and Idol (1987), ooc^aration and coordination 
baooaa mora eoaplicatad. Ragular elaaarooa taachara auat 
faailiarisa thaaaalvaa with tha apacial aducator'a craft and auat 
laam to work with ona or aora paar axparta aa wall aa with 
qpaoial naada piqpila. Spacial aducatora ravaraa tha procaaa; 
thay auat undaratand tha dynaaica of ragular claaarooaa. Tha 
laarhing ia autual and intaractiva, but it ia aaay to viaualiza 
aa auch raaiatanca to aa accaptanca of changa (Saraaon, 1982) . 
Collaboration ia a nagotiatad procaaa rathar than ona that can ba 
aandat»1 froa abova. Bffactiva aolutiona to problaaa will 
raflact individual taachar and atudant na<»da aora than ayataa 
naada. 

Thaaa thraa aapacte of apacial aducation ara navar 
indapandant of ona rnothar. Nhila prograa dalivary in apacial 
aducation, including actual inatruction and aaaociutad sarvicaa, 
ia aoat aignificant in taraa of alapaad tiaa, idantification and 
allocation ara ongoing aa profaaaional ataff aonitor tha child's 
prograaa and, laaa fraquantly, conaidar tha prograa optiona for 
tha naxt acadaaic yaar. Siailarly, aaaaasmant and idantification 
of handicaK>ing conditiona takaa placa with raaourcaa hnd pro^ran 
dalivary in aind bacauaa of tha tandancy for aolutiona" in this 
caaa staff axpartiaa and training — to aaak out aoat appropriate 
pr^laas. 

Our arguaant that "powar aa far ilitation" dascribaa both 
^AMt li occurring and what probably ibfiuld occur in apacial 
aducation ia ralativaly naw. Howavar, tha praacriptiva 
litaratura and aavaral raaaarch atudiaa on apacial aducation 
adainistration aupport tha facilitativa approach to powar. In 
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th« KAASP Buiiafcin . ifar9arttt Laibfriad (1984) strM>«d th« 
principal's rol« in fostering end ficilitating staff accaptanca 
of aainscraaaing. Nora racantl^, Brannan and Brannan (1988) in 
tha saaa journal urgad principals to davalop a daapar 
undarstanding of tha goals, naads, and activations of thosa 
involvad in spacial education and to ba guidad by "situational 
athics." By this thay appaar to racoaaand racognition of tha 
uniquanass of virtually avary spacial education situation, and to 
prafar aaking judgaants by broad principles rather than by 
bureaucratic foraulaa. McCoy (1981) aaphasises the interface 
betvean student needs and staff abilities and needs. Similarly 
Conoley (1982) argues that saall schools are especially 
appropriate for special education placeaants because principal 
leader.'ship can facilitate staff interaction, team teaching, and 
shared leadership. 

Research reports support these prescriptions. Lietz and 
Kaiser (1979) found that faculty-adainistration relationships and 
delivery of services to educationally handicapped children were 
correlated. Reporting on two studies in Ontario, Trider and 
Leithwood (1988) found that "aspowered" patterns of school 
adainistration were related to impleaentation of special 
education policy. Finally, in studying two schools for severely 
retarded children, Chemiss (1988) reported that staff burnout 
was less frequent in a building where the principal spent less 
tlae in classrooa observations, acre tiae planning and 
coordinating activities, interacted acre with her otm superior, 
and discussed work-related prt^leas acre than adainistrative 
issues. The research would sees to support the view that special 
education involves staff who are active, reactive, and hands-on 
in aatc&ing policies to individual student situations and 
programs. 

This brings us bacK to the question with which we began this 
••etion: irtttt is power in special education and how is it 
eicarcised? Power is clearly not tJie ability to enforce policies 
or even to "get results." Rather, it is the ability to help a 
grovqp of professionals to integrate their respective expertise to 
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pattams of instruction which ancouraga taachers 
to plan and work togathar. Taaa taaching, schools 
within tha schoo' , and faally grouping ara axamples 
of arrangasants which naturally stimulata informal 
staff «*davalopmant activitias (Sargiovanni and Starratt, 
1979: 296). 

Thasa aodals of voluntary "participatory suparvision** echo 
tha antithasis of nonauthoritarian, participatory acts dascribad 
in tha first saction of this papar. Attempts to establish peer 
supervision have largely been written off as less powerful in 
improving teaching in desired directions than clinical 
supervision of teachers performed by capable administrator 
supervisors. The devaluing of voluntary efforts is primarily due 
to tha informal and unpredictable nature of these voluntary 
activitias. However, peer consultation oriented towards teacher- 
directed professional dev^^lopment has been mora successful 
(Smith, 1989) . 

The relationship between less valued informal process and 
the continuing embedded concept of power--through-authority can be 
saan when compared to Abbott and Caracheo's (1987: 242) limiting 
of their definition of power displayed in organizations: 
It is important to make clear that we are 
discussing power in an institutional setting. 
We are not talking about power in informal 
groups, nor are we considering power as a 
psychological phenomenon. The meaning of 
power in reference to a dyadic relationship 
would not be the same as its meaning in a 
formal organization or in society as a whole. 
In developing their definition of power, Abbott and Caracheo 
(1987: 243) collapse French and Raven's oft-cited categorization 
of power (legitimate, reward, punishment, referent and expert) to 
the two bases of authority and prestige. They argue that reward 
and punishment ara an exercise of power rather than a base of 
power, and therefore are of a different order than the other 
definitions given. They agree with French and Raven that 
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and tMtttd a tivm mtmp supervision cycle: pre-observatlon 
conference, observation of teaching, analysis and strategy 
development, supervision conference, and postconference analysis* 
They argued that building principals who wanted to be called 
"Instructional leaders" would need to spend at least half of 
their tl»e engaged In activities related to curriculum, 
supervision, and general teacher development. Research on common 
practice at that time Indicated mo9t principals spent only 10-12 
percent of their time on currlcular Interactions with teachers. 
Mdst interactions were In groups and did not Include direct 
supervision In the classroom. While Goldhammer argued that 
clinical supervision methods could Include group supervision 
between several supervisors and a teacher, he also argued that 
most supervision actually occurred at a distance without 
development of trust, mutual goals, or opportunities for 
Interactions between respectful professionals. Goldhammer, 
Cogan, Acheson and Gall, anu others argued that the only way to 
move to Improved classroom performance was through a prescribed 
cycle that was predictable for both the supervisor and the 
supervisee, and that Included opportunities for input from both 
parties. 

The primary difficulty with the clinical supervision 
approach in practice is that it leaves the judgment and 
"coaching" of classroom performance in the hands of (1) a person 
who is not necessarily familiar with good classroom strategies 
and (2) the person who also makes summary judgments about merit. 
Including decisions about tenure for probationary teachers. 
Principals, whose most recent training is necessarily in 
administration and whose administrative duties are fulltime, 
typically spend limited time teaching in classrooms. While 
supervision was Improved by codification into programs, 
procedures, and strategies, it continued to embrace the at least 
dual role of coach and judge in the same person. The fact that 
the principal might or might not be a capable teacher added to 
the problem of establishing an atmosphere that fulfilled the dual 
charges of assisting development and judging competency. 
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This rols complexity is mirrorsd in Ssrglovanni and 
Starratt^s (1979, p. 305) dsfinition of clinical supervision. 
[Clinical supervision] refers to face*-to*-face 
encounters with teachers about teaching, usually 
in classrooBS, with the double**barreled intent 
of professional development and improvement 
of instruction. 

**Bncounters" that are **double-barreled** do not give supervisees 
"'safe'* environment in which they may expose weaknesses in 
teaching and seek assistance. Instead, the language mirrors the 
**power over"* aspects of judgment and would seem to lead teachers 
to perform to expectations and to conceal any weaknesses. This 
behavior would satisfy the need for top down judgment at the 
sacrifice of a collegial atmosphere conducive to further 
de\«l3pment of teaching skills. 

The clinical supervision movement made progress in 
distinguishing direct supervision of teaching from the broader 
issue of general supervision. None of ita proponents, however, 
were successful in removing the power-as-authority aspect of the 
summary judgments that inevitably reside in the superordinate 
position. Even where a curriculum director or other 
administrator is directed to do the actual supervision, direction 
comes typically from the principal and combines both formative 
and summative functions within the purview of a single actor. 

Even less successful in actual practice than the clinical 
supervision models were efforts to encourage informal teacher 
sharing in order to improve teaching. Team teaching, "schools 
within the school,** "family grouping," etc- were all tried, but 
were then typically relegated to the category of "nice but 
generally ineffectual" informal approaches. The way these 
approaches to collegial, or participatory supervision, are 
generally dismissed is typified by Sergiovanni and Starratt: 
Informal staff-development approaches should be 
encouraged and supported. Indeed, the benefits 
derived from such approaches are a good reason 
for supervisors aifd administrators to advocate 
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patterns of instruction which sncourags teachers 
to plan and work together. Teaa teaching, schools 
within the schoo' , and faally grouping are examples 
of arrangements which naturally stimulate informal 
staff •development activities (Sergiovanni and starratt, 
1979: 296) « 

These models of voluntary "participatory supervision** echo 
the antithesis of nonauthoritarian, participatory acts described 
in the first section of this paper. Attempts to establish peer 
supervision have largely been written off as less powerful in 
improving teaching in desired directions than clinical 
supervision of teachers performed by capable administrator 
supervisors. The devaluing of voluntary efforts is primarily due 
to the informal and unpredictable nature of these voluntary 
activities. However, peer consultation oriented towards teacher- 
directed professional development has been more successful 
(Smith, 1989). 

The relationship between less valued informal process and 
the continuing embedded concept of power-»through--authority can be 
seen when compared to Abbott and Caracheo's (1987: 242) limiting 
of their definition of power displayed in organizations: 
It is important to make clear that we are 
discussing power in an institutional setting. 
We are not talking about power in informal 
groups, nor are we considering power as a 
psychological phenomenon. The meaning of 
power in reference to a dyadic relationship 
would not be the same as its meaning in a 
formal organization or in society as a whole. 
In developing their definition of power, Abbott and Caracheo 
(1987: 243) collapse French and Raven's oft-cited categorization 
of power (legitimate, reward, punishment, referent and expert) to 
the two bases of authority and prestige. They argue that reward 
and punishment are an exercise of power rather than a base of 
power, and therefore are of a different order than the other 
definitions given. They agree with French and Raven that 
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legltlmata power is authority. Rsfsrsnt power and expert power 
are seen as types of prestige, defined by Abbott and Caracheo as 
individual power through personal attributes. These might 
include, for instance, identification, expertness, intelligence, 
ability to lead, and p "t service record. They conclude that the 
only two bases of power, therefore, are formal authority and 
prestige within the organization. 

This type of definition limits our ability to describe want 
can occur in collegial supervision. Power is defined as 
relational and interactive, yet it is demonstrable only through 
force and coercion. This categorization of power is 
categorically bureaucratic, making it difficult to define, 
describe, or predict acts between professionals within 
bureaucracies. Problems observed in clinical supervision have 
been defined as resulting from inadequate process or poorly 
prepared supervisors. Many commentators have argued that 
teachers not only do not mind supervision of their teaching, but 
will seek evaluation, if "*effective and useful methods are 
available** (Good and Brophy, 1973). However, no amount of 
improved process or better prepared supervisors can get around 
the problem of including a final summary judgment in the same act 
of supervision as an attempt to coach to improved practice. The 
problem is in not separating the power of authority from the 
intent to improve practice. 

When teachers and principals are defined as professionals, 
peculiar things begin to happen to authority systems (Ogawa and 
Bossert, 1989) . If we think of supervision as primarily a 
counseling and support act, authoritative imagery is inimical 
instead of helpful. Many of today's arguments about 

instructional leadership** focus on the need for the school 
leader to support Instructional excellence. This new school 
leader is prefer>a)ly a master teacher in his/her om right. 
Meanwhile, the demand for professional school administrators to 
be good managers has not decreased in the face of increased 
demands for teaching and supervisory skills. Instead, it is 
argued that educational leaders must have (and support within 
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their staff) professional-level knowledge of teaching as well as 
of administration. Rather than one group of professionals 
(administrators) controlling the behavior of another group of 
professionals (teachers), Acheson (1990), Joyce and Showers 
(1987), Schon (1987), and others are now arguing for reflective 
and peer supervisory models that separate acts of evaluative 
judgment for merit and promotion, from supervision for 
liqprovement of teaching or for teacher motivation and support. 
Both tasks must be performed, but each must be achieved and 
perceived as 8<5parate acts so that ^'power over" does not preclude 
<*power through." When separate, the professlcaal power of the 
administrator to help with teaching Is exercised through the 
professional power of the teacher. The latter can accept, that 
assistance only when there Is little or no fear of subsequent 
negative evaluation resulting from expressing an area of teaching 
weakness. Improvement of teaching occurs only when the authority 
encourages Improvement of teaching ^ Power In this Instance lies 
In professional knowledge and expert counseling skills, not in 
coercion or prestige as contained within traditional definitions 
of power. 

If leaders are to manage, lead, coach, evaluate, mediate, 
and coordinate as well as continue to provide the visible symbol 
of value and virtue demanded today, then those leaders must be 
able to sort through issues of authority and power with those 
they wish to lead. Instead of a top-down authority structure 
with activities of those on the bottom directed to those on the 
top, new organizational and symbolic structures must afford 
opportunity for power-as-facilitation where whatever structures 
will best work in a particular setting can be mutually put into 
place. As in the example of special education, roles must be 
negotiated to meet a mutually desirable end goal, 
▼z* cpmolusioms 

Professional power in schools is primarily exercised and 
actual ised through others who may or may not understand what we 
are doing or %^y. Current trends in instructional leadership, 
site«-based management, clinical supervision, and special 
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•ducAtion incr«as« intaractions batvaan profaaaionals in schools. 
Raforwi will fail, and collactiva and individual profassional 
povar will not grow, if thasa profassionals do not find affactiva 
ways to axarcisa raciprocity, using ona anothar's profassional 
aiqpartisa without axpacting to undarstand it coaplataly. 

Powar axarcisad batwaan profassionals confonui to tha nodal 
wa hava dascribad as facilltatlvd rathar than as authoritative, 
daaooratio, or anarchic. Pofwar as a systaa of facilitation 
iqppaars to hava thrsQ charactaristics. First, apparently both 
dacantralizas and enlarges the decisiMi-saking process by 
incorporating aora active involvenent by acre actors. 
Facilitative systcBS generally include efforts to increase tha 
autonoay and decision->aking capability of professional staff. 
Pacllitative systems also assune that decisions can be iaprovad 
by bringing the decision-saking process closer to the probles and 
to the professionals yho will actually ijqpleaant decisions in the 
olassrooi. Decisions are still negotiated and ratified by those 
yiho have legal authority to do so, but negotiations are conducted 
through facilitative processes rather than as raaffiraatlons of 
doMiaation. What occurs is a negotiated order with multiple 
leadership coaparable to that which Strauss, at al. (1963) found 
in their research on hospitals. 

Second, facilitative systaas would appear to encourage non- 
standardised approacaies and solutions to prcAleas. Solutions are 
a fimotion of actors, individually and collectively, rather than 
a fanetion of a bureaucratic systaa or even of the problea 
itsalf . Individuals or teaas rely on their Icnowladge, skills, 
and mperienoa to define specific educational probleas and 
prOfKMM solutions rather than giving priority to precedent or 
•iifiilng thaasttlves to what others are doing. This also is 
tui^i^Ye, and aay>vary trm jurisdiction to jurisdiction, we 
ijigi|iit that prefessloiial solutions (that is, outooaes utilising 
l^ljigpertiM of specific professionals) aay be acre effective in 
SlAfkisiisl ssttiUfs where there aay be several professionally 
. igg^Bpt'tsf eottraes of action for any student, classrooa, or 
/ ftsSiool building. Heedless to say, professionals aust be 
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accountable for what they do end up doing, but superiors^ 
reliance on professional autonomy appears to improve motivation 
and perfonaance (Raelin, 1986). 

Third, a system of facilitation may reduce the degree to 
which administrators are perceived to be at the visible center of 
schools. They will be less able to intervene in professional 
process and less directly responsible for either success or 
failure. Given that both motivation and reward systems for 
school administrators emphasize central ity, school leaders may 
come to redefine the type of ego rewards they can expect to 
experience . 

The key difference between power as a system of authority 
and power as a system of facilitation rests in the exercise of 
personal and professional autonomy. Descriptions of 
organizational powet that omit autonomy in organizational 
settings employing professionals have only limited utility 
because one of the primary aspects of professionalism is 
individual autonomy. Because "professional power" and "formal 
authority" are so often used interchangeably, these delimitations 
are not always readily apparent. Formal authority, where SSMSL 
is a system of authority, is specifically power QYtr others. 
Professional power, by contrast, is "power through self and 
others." Specifically, it is power as a system of facilitation. 
Administrators are good administrators through teachers and other 
administrators; teachers are good teachers through students, 
other teachers, and administrators. In a truly professional 
setting, goals and directives are not simply passed down by 
principals through teachers to students; rather, they may come 
from anyone in the school, and are both processed and transformed 
by others as they become part of agreed upon practice. 
Professional knowledge, ideally, is applied and exercised through 
others, not as a dominant act of coercion or authority, but as a 
realised act of shared values that involves both specialized 
knowledge and personal influence. 
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